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Comparative view of Art-Industry productions 

of the present day.* 

By J. Falke. 



In respect of artistic endowment the local differences 
are less trenchant and characteristic. The fluctuations 
of fashion, talent, and favorable circumstances have here 
much influence. First in time and repute was the Meiss- 
ner manufactory, which, so to speak, directed the por- 
celain style to the rococo, and was especially the standard 
for its plastic treatment. Then in the second half of the 
eighteenth century Sevres took the lead, with especial 
regard to the painting and the particular properties of 
the colors, while in the time of the French revolution 
and the first empire, when Sevres suffered from the 
circumstances of the times, the Vienna manufactory pro- 
duced the best specimens in this direction. But in the 
course of the nineteenth century the great state factories 
fell off one after another with respect to taste, and when 
all eyes were turned again to Sevres and followed its 
example, it was not so much because of the excellence 
of its productions as because France was regarded as 
the special source of all taste. The shapes which Sevres 
was accustomed to display for vessels of state were the 
old stiff forms of the empire; the new ones, of an in- 
ferior kind, were fantastic and arbitrary, the creations 
of the fancy, not of the feeling of the Beautiful; the 
painting, where again the flower was the chief element, 
was treated without regard to the peculiarities of the 
material or the requirements of a merely decorative kind, 
but only so as to give a faithful copy of the model, 
whether a picture or a natural object. 

As in the other branches of Art-Industry, so here 
also, a reform could not be delayed as soon as the eye 
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was opened to the futility of the former* treatment. It 
came in a twofold shape; first, in the decoration of the 
porcelain itself; and secondly, by bringing into compe- 
tition with it that which had then entirely lost all ar- 
tistic treatment, namely faience, and once more elevating 
it, and so inducing to productions according to ancient 
models. The impulse was here also from England, though 
in the second case FrUnce at the same time displayed 
much energy. 

The forms of the porcelain vessels had become, as 
we have said, too stiff and ponderous, and moreover too 
fantastic and capricious, especiaUy for articles of luxury 
of the second and third rank. The painted decorations 
suffered equally from a too great heaviness, and though 
the best specimens attempted the depth and boldness of 
oil-paintings they were always dry and heavy. Still, 
porcelain, notwithstanding its solidity, is a delicate and 
elegant material and requires therefore a tasteful and 
delicate treatment. The Rococo and Chinese styles were 
therefore more- appropriate to it than the stiffness of 
the empire or the sturdy naturalism of the nineteenth 
century. Here was the point where reform was to place 
its lever. The Grecian terra cotta vessels and the lighter 
and more pleasing specimens of the majolica afforded the 
best models for form, to be modified, however, for modern 
use, and in harmony with the material, which allowed 
a much more delicate treatment. To these" forms and 
to the configuration oi^ plates, cups, vases, ewers etc., 
such delicate ornaments were to be added as were practi- 
cable, for the coloring of which the oriental porcelain 
could be a standard. Even the painted figures were 
necessarily treated in a light and graceful manner. 
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We will not take upon ourselves to decide whether 
England had a full perception of these principles, but 
it is certain that she entered on the patli of reform in 
this direction, and her last Exhibition displayed nume- 
rous successful specimens of the most important manu- 
factories, those of Copeland, Minton, Philipps and others. 
The glazed white faience followed, and Wedgewood with 
his peculiar yellowish material now called after his name. 
As to France, the manufacturers of Limoges have for 
the most part entered on the same path. For the im- 
perial manufactory of Sevres which has, at present, 
turned its attention to larger objects of luxury, this 
style is too simple, too little calculated for display, and 
so its colossal exhibition of 1867 showed a marked pre- 
ponderance of the ancient, and now almost antiq^^ated 
treatment, a few only of the smaller objects, painted by 
the most eminent artists, standing out in advantageous 
contrast to the rest. Now for the first time the Austrian 
manufacturers haYe'lDegun to cast their eyes in this 
direction. In the Paris Exhibition they did not yet shew, 
with the exception of one specialty, that they understood 
the real and merits of the case, and so it was also with 
the German private factories. The royal manufactory of 
Berlin, already designated to become one of the leading 
institutions, had made laudable efforts and attempted 
novelties, but evinced an entire want of perception of 
the end to be attained and the means of attaining it, 
while her artistic tendency had even overshot the mark. 
The same thing had happened to the Meissner manu- 
factory with its Rafaelite plates, and it was only in its 
imitations of the Limoges enamel of the sixteenth cen- 
tury in its own peculiar dark blue color that it intro- 
duced any successful novelty. One specialty is that of 
Fischer of Herend in Hungary, who reproduced with 
wonderful skill every kind of old porcelain. 

There were also specialties of a remarkable kind in 
other countries, which otherwise follow the stream, and 
present no rule in the manufacture of porcelain. Sweden 
may boast of producing the most delicate and artistic 
biscuit-works of an ornamental kind, which are however 
too brittle and elaborate to be capable of a wide appli- 
cation. Denmark unites to her biscuit-work the classical 
tendency of her' Art, and the manufactories of Limoges 
seem also to have a predilection for the same work. 
The factory of Ginori at Doccia near Florence, which 
we shall have to consider in respect of faience, has 
recalled to life an old forgotten specialty of the Nea- 
politan factory of Capo di Monte, that of porcelain ves- 
sels with colored representations in relief; while in Spain, 
at Seville for example, the ornaments and forms of the 
old Moorish faience vessels, and their wall-decorations 
have been applied to porcelain though hitherto with but 
little success. 

The second consequence, as we have before re- 
marked, of the efforts to improve the porcelain manu- 
factory was the revival of that of faience. The feeling 
which called it forth was a just one, though perhaps 
it was carried too far. The show and ornamental vessels 
of the former time could not as porcelain absolutely 



satisfy an artistically educated taste, and yet there were • 
wanted many ornaments of this kind for dwellings and 
gardens. 

The porcelain looked cold and insipid, while the 
connoisseurs and collectors found an especial beauty in 
the old majolica, and in the German and French earthen- 
wares of the sixteenth century, which for the most part 
were wrought with less artistic perfection, but displayed 
a simple but deep and satisfactory harmony of color 
and artistic shape, notwithstanding the general roughness . 
of the work. It was no wonder therefore that reform, | 
now feeling its way, threw itself into imitations of these, f ■ 
and that the counterfeits met with great and widely ex- 
tended success, though the manufacture was confined 
within certain limits, as the material was very inferior 
to porcelain in solidity, and therefore less appropriate 
for ordinary purposes. The special province of this mo- 
dern earthenware consists in its decoration. . 

Imitations may have made the beginning, but in the 
modern majolica manufacture which has already found 
a home in Italy, France, England, Belgium, Portugal 
and we believe, in Sweden, this point has long been 
overpast. Most of the manufactories that have taken 
up this branch are to be found in France, but the most 
excellent productions are those of the above mentioned 
Ginori at Doccia, who has even succeeded in reproducing 
the ruby red and metallic glaze of Gubbio. But the 
movement did not stop with the Italian majolicas. The 
French earthenwares of the sixteenth century which are 
known under the name of Bernard Palissy displayed a 
greater scope for practical realisation. While the French, 
with Pull at their head, copied these in great numbers, 
the English, especially Minton, made use of them for 
new and original creations. Then were the charming 
encaustic vessels, so well known under the designation 
of Henri deux, imitated and copied in porcelain in France, 
England, Italy and Sweden. The oriental earthenware 
introduced an entirely new kind of work, the characte- 
ristic of which was a richness of effect produced by 
color, particularly that which was called Persian, but 
which really came from the island of Rhodes. The French 
make good use of this style and. its motives in their 
cups, dishes, vases, lamps and other articles of furniture. 
The old Moorish earthenware has also tended frequently 
to excite emulation, the glazed tiles especially, called in 
Spanish Azulejos, have assisted in reviving in Eui^ope and 
more especially in England, those charming and solid 
mural decorations. In Germany the manufactory of Ville- 
roy and Bloch at Mettlach (Rhine province) is worthy of 
honorable mention. 

In all these attempts there is the element of ar- 
tistic and material success. This cannot however be 
predicated of the revival of the glazed white French 
earthenwares of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
as at present attempted, for these are mere imitations 
of porcelain, and as far inferior to it as the material 
itself. Nothing but archseologic trifling, the last col- 
lecting-mania, has brought into repute and esteem these 
earthenwares which seldom possess any artistic value. 



If they are used at all at present as table articles it is 
but from a passing fancy. 

In the same manner, the imitation of the Grecian 
and Italian terra cotta vessels, so far as they are mere 
copies, can only be looked upon as a kind of archseo- 
logic extravagance. It can be in this shape of little 
value for the improvement^ and development of modern 
Art-Industry, at most, it may in single cases assist in 
awakening in the public mind a sentiment of form. Such 
imitations are made in many places. The best are those 
of Copenhagen where also the terra cotta manufactory 
from the plastic designs of Thorwaldsen and his school 
are worthy of honorable mention. 

The attention bestowed on this should turn to 
the advantage of another cognate branch of Industry 
which stands in pressing need of it, namely the jugs, 
bowls, and similar vessels of grey, blue and brown stone- 
ware, such as are manufactured in the Ehine province, 
especially at Coblenz. This has been an important trade 
for centuries, proof of which may be found in the nume- 
rous specimens still extant from the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century, grand favorites with collectors of a com- 
mon stamp, showing sometimes a sound, generally a bold, 
and often a delicate sentiment of form, with much pains 
bestowed upon them, to endow them with a certain ar- 
tistic finish, and at the same time to render them po- 
pular. This manufacture is now altogether neglected as 
an art, but whoever is acquainted with the beer-drinking 
regions of South Germany knows that it is an impor- 
tant branch of Art-Industry, and that it would well and 
agreably repay the trouble of directing the attention of 
Art to it again. As to the manner in which this should 
be done, the old specimens of the sixteenth century are 
sufficiently instructive, and an artistic intelligence which 
can distinguish between the essential and the nonessential 
may make use of the antique vessels with. great advan- 
tage, as was shown in the most eminent manner in the 
Paris Exhibition by the English stonewares of Doulton, 
which united forms almost classical with elegance of 
workmanship and moderation in price. 

A similar attempt might be made in many of those 
earthenware vessels of common or even ot less common 
use, and indeed they much need it, but above all, as 
we have been speaking of Germany, we should consider 
how to treat artistically that most important piece of 
furniture for the dwelling room, which constitutes also 
the potter's greatest task, the stove. The chimney piece 
IS comparatively more carefully treated; moreover it 
stands in close connexion with the architecture of the 
house, while the stove is an independent article of furni- 
ture whose harmony with the rest is generally little 
thought of; the prevailing shape is also altogether sup- 
posed to be stereotyped, and yet, favored as it is by its 
desigii and material, it invites a completely artistic treat- 
ment. ^ The scope of its colors is certainly very limited, 
but still these are favorable to the harmony of the apart- 
ment, as the old green, brown and colored specimens 
shew. Had stoves been in use in England and France, 
we should probably have had already to announce a 



decided and energetic reform with respect to them, but 
as they are German only, the reform advances but slowly, 
until its time arrives. 



METAL-WORK. 

In those branches of Art-Industry, which we have 
hitherto spoken of, namely Textile Fabrics, Glass, Porcelain 
and Earthenware, there is a pronounced and decided diffe- 
rence of treatment which brings us readily to a clear 
understanding of each. This is only partly the case with 
the manifold and different Metal-manufactures, looking at 
them, as we do here, from an artistic point of view. 
Here also, there are marked national peculiarities, but as 
to the rest, Fashion reigns pre-eminent, and indeed so 
much the more in proportion as the branch of Art is 
one of mere luxury ; no wonder therefore that France is 
pre-eminent in this respect. In proportion a& Iron has 
predominated in Europe, it appears to have been forsaken 
by Art. This is partly owing to the more widely ex- 
tended use of cast-iron, which has hitherto shown itself 
proof against its attentions, and for which the delicate 
craft of the smith has been neglected. Lately indeed, 
cast-iron has begun be treated artistically, mostly in 
larger plastic figures and groups, in which iron has 
been rendered serviceable to high art. So now large 
balustrades for balconies and windows are cast from the 
designs of architects, as may be seen in the Paris houses. 
A successful technical finish will be recognised in both 
cases, but still Iron is an ungrateful material for high 
plastic art, and cast-iron ornaments Avhen detached and 
exposed are liable to break upon the first blow. The 
foundry of Stolberg at Ilsenburg, which displays no little 
skill in its kind, has* opened for itself a new j)ath, in 
copying in cast, the wrought, hammered and embossed 
works of the old metallurgy of the finer kind, the pro- 
ductions of the old armorers, brassfounders and gold- 
smiths. These imitations, excellent of their kind, are 
very praiseworthy, still they are only copies and even 
as such not always useful. 

In olden times the locksmith's productions were real 
works of Art; locks and hinges hammered, filed, em- 
bossed and etched, then works of greater magnitude, 
screens, panels, fountains, finials, gates etc.; but all 
these had passed out of date, screens were cast, not 
wrought, and the locks and hinges were inlaid into the 
woodwork, and therefore hidden from sight, so that any ar- 
tistic ornamentation became superfluous. Where any desire 
for this existed, the amateur was obliged to be content 
with a brass handle and plate, a very modest and ordi- 
nary taste. Now however there is much opposition in 
movement against this; England has begun to devote 
much attention to the iron-work of doors and has en- 
tered on the right path by studying the models of the 
ancient workmen, but what we have seen of this kind, 
is still too ponderous and massive, and is destitute of 
that freedom and elegance which the locksmiths of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries gave to their creations. 
The more recent French works of this kind are not ob- 
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noxious to the same rei^roach ; on the contrary, they are 
often too elaborate, naturalistic and unconventional, being 
wrought in direct opposition to the peculiarities of the 
material. The English works of a larger sort have been 
more successful, e. g. fire-irons, candelabra, grilles etc., 
many of which are so simple and conformable to their 
purpose that they seem to have grown naturally to their 
destination. Wrought iron screens, panels, hinges of great 
beauty and artistic value are now being produced under 
the direction of the architects of Vienna, Berlin, Nuren- 
berg and elsewhere, but the smaller articles, such as 
locks and door handles, are by no means a success. 

Here *at least some beginnings have been made, but 
if we inquire for the peculiar ornamentation of the more 
delicate iron-work, for damascening and etching, we look 
in vain for them among the nations who take the lead in 
modern Art-Industry, and must cast our eyes to the remo- 
test ends of Europe. The art of beating one metal into 



another, the more precious into the less, is originally 
oriental, but was practised during the sixteenth century 
by all armorers and goldsmiths with no less skill, and is 
now only known to Spain and Russia in the western 
world. In the Paris Exhibition were to be seen of Madrid 
workmanship, arms, shields, besides all kinds of writing 
materials and vessels of steel with inlaid ornaments of 
wrought gold and silver, in the old style and of excel- 
lent execution. We are unable to state whether the art 
was traditional, or only revived, but in Russia the so- 
called Tulaar-work of silver inlaid in steel is a proof of 
an uninterrupted continuation of an ancient method pecu- 
liar to the country, showing a strong affinity to similar 
works of the east. The arms of our times, iron chests 
and strong boxes have the greatest need of this style 
of w^orkmanship, though hitherto no attempts have been 
made to treat them in this way. 

(To be continued.) 
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Nos. 1 — 3. From Perugia. Sixteenth century. Carved Panels from the Stalls in San Pietro Church; finished 1535 by Stefano da 

Bergamo. 



